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CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Q. What is necessary to see the Kingdom of 
God ? 

A. Except a man be born again he cannot see 
the Kingdom of God. John iii. 3. 

Q. How can a man be born again? 

A. As many as received Him, to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God, which were born 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. Johni. 12, 13. 

Q. Isthe second birth a fleshly or spiritual birth ? 

A. That which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 
John iii. 6. 

Q. How can He, the Light, be received ? 

A. For ye are all children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus. Galatians iii. 26. 

Q. Is the old sinful nature reproduced in the 
child of God in the new birth? 

A. If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature : 
old things are passed away ; behold, all things are 
become new. And all things are of God. II Co- 
rinthians v. 17, 18. 

Q. How is the soul saved and cleansed from sin? 

A. Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to His mercy He saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost. Titus iii. 5. 
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Q. Is the Spirit of Christ given at the “ime of 
regeneration ? 

A. If any man have not the Spirit of Christ he 
is none of His. Romans viii. 9. 

Q. But does His Spirit dwe// in every one who 
is born of God? 

A. Ye are not in the flesh, but zz the Spirit if so 
be that the Spirit of God dwe// in you. Romans 
viii. 9. 

OQ? Can any one have spiritual life and mo have 
the Son of God ? 

A. He that hath not the Son of God hath not 
life. I John v. 12. 

Q. How is his life to be sustained who is born 
of God? 

A. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink His blood, ye have no life in you. John 
vi. 53. 

3° Does Christ dweé/ in every child of God who 
eats His flesh and drinks His blood ? 

A. He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood, dwelleth in Me, and lin him. John vi. 56. 

Q. Is eating Christ’s flesh and drinking His blood 
a physical or sfirttua/ eating and drinking ? 

A. It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh 
profiteth nothing ; the words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life. John vi. 63. 

Q. What is the cup and dread that the Christian 

partakes of ? 
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A. The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ? I Corinthians x. 16. 

Q. Can we partake with Christ and with devils ? 

A. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the 
cup of devils. I Corinthians x. 21. 

Q. Do God’s children have fellowship with Him ? 

A. If we walk in the light, as He is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and the blood 
of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin. 
I John i. 7. 

Q. Do aay who walk in darkness have fellowship 
with Him? 

A. If we say that we have fellowship with Him, 
and walk in darkness, we lie and do not the truth. 
I John i. 6. 

Q. Do ai/ men have need of His cleansing blood 
because of sin ? 

A. If we say we have not sinned we make Him a 
liar, and His word is not in us. I Johni. ro. 

Q. In whom is the love of God perfected ? 

A. Whoso keepeth His word, in Him verily is the 
love of God perfected. I John ii. 5. 

Q. What is said of him who keepeth not His 
word ? 

A. He that saith, I know Him, and keepeth not 
His commandments, is a liar and the truth is not 
in him. I John ii. 4. 


Q. What decomes of Lars ? 
A. All liars shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone. 


Revela- 
tion xxi. 8. 

Q. Is he in the light who hateth his brother ? 

A. He that saith he is in the light and hateth his 
brother, is in darkness even until now. I John ii. 9. 


Q. Can a child of God hate his brother ? 

A. He that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death. I John iii. 14. 

Q. What is said of one who says he loves God 
and hates his brother ? 

A. If any man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar. I John iv. 20. 

Q. What sure evidence has a man that he is a 
child of God? 

A. The Spirit Himself beareth witnéss with our 
spirit "that we are tle children of God. Romans 
viii, 16. 

Q. What shall the sons of God be when Christ 
shall appear ? 

A. It doth not yet appear what we shall be; but 
we know that when He shall appear we shall be like 
Him. I John iii. 2. 

Q. What does a man do that has this hope in 
him ? 

A. Every man that hath this hope in him puri- 
fieth himself, even as He is pure. I John iii. 3. 

Q. What is said of him that committeth sin ? 

A. He that committeth sin is of the devil. I 
John iii. 8. 

Q. Does a child of God commit sin ? 

A. Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin; for his seed remaineth in him, and he cannot 
sin, because he is born of God. I John iii. 9. 
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Q. Was the Apostle Paul a child of God? 

A. And last of all he was seen of me also as of 
one born out of due time. I Corinthians xv. 8. 

Q. Did he think it Jossid/e for him to sin? 

A. But I keep under my body, and bring it into 
subjection ; lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a castaway. 
I Corinthians ix. 27. 

Q. How could he, a child of God, become a cast- 
away? 

A. The just shall live by faith; but if any man 
draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him. 
Hebrews x. 38. 

Q. What is the effect of drawing back ? 

A. But we are not of them who draw back 
unto perdition; but of them that believe to the 
saving of thesoul. Hebrews x. 39. 

Q. -If a child of God, being deceived, draw back 
and tall into sin, is there any hope of salvation for 
him? 

A. If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. | John ii. 1. 

Q. What must he do who sins, to obtain for- 
giveness ? 

A. If we confess our sins, He is faithful to for- 
give us our sins and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness. I John i. 9g. 

Q. How are the children of God to be known 
from the children of the devil? 

A. Whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of 
God, neither he that loveth not his brother. I 
John iii. ro. 

Q. In whom does Christ dwed/ ? 

A. He that keepeth His commandments dwelleth 
in Him, and He inhim. I John iii. 24. 

Q. How do we &now that He adideth in us? 

A. Hereby we know that He abideth in us, by 
the Spirit which He hath given us. I John iii. 24. 

Q. How else is it to be known that a man is born 
of God? 

A. Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ 
is born of God. I John vy. 1. 

Q. May not a sinner believe that ? 

A. Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
world ; and this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith. I John v. 4. 

Q. How shall we 4now that we believe on the 
Son? 

A. He that believeth on the Son hath the witness 
in himself. I John v. ro. 

Q. What is the record that God hath given of 
His Son? 

A. And this is the record, that God hath given 
to us eternal life, and this life is in His Son. I 
John v. 11. 

Q. Is amy one a child of God who has not the 
Son? 

A. He that hath not the Son hath not life. I 
John v. 12. 

Q. Into what state does one enter when he is 
born again? 

A. Be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and 
that ye put on the new man, which after God is 
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created in righteousness and true holiness. Ephe- 
sians iv. 23, 24. 

Q. In this new creation what is put off ? 

A. That ye put off concerning the former con- 
versation the old man, which is corrupt according 


to the deceitful lusts. Ephesians iv. 22. 

Q. Is this true and Zerfect holiness in its And in 
the new man, ferfect in degree in the dade in Christ ? 

A. And He gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pas- 
tors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints ; 
for the work of the ministry; for the edifying of 
the body of Christ ; till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ ; that we henceforth be no 
more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive ; but speaking the truth in love, may grow 
up into Him in allthings, which is the Head, even 
Christ. Ephesians iv. 11—15. 


JosiaH DILLON. 
Jamaica, W. I., Seventh mo. roth, 1885, 


—— --- —— e@e -—-—_____ 


A LETTER FROM JOHN LOCKE. 


The following letter was sent to Rebecca Collier 


meats, and another for her companion Rachel 
Brachon. The great John Locke was at the meet- 
ing and took particular notice of them. ’Tis also 
said that King William the Third was there incognito. 


My sweet friends—A paper of sweetmeats, by the | 
bearer, to attend your journey, comes to testify the | 
I admire no | 


sweetness I found in your society. 
converse like that of Christian freedom, and fear 
no bondage like that of pride and prejudice. I 
now see that acquaintance by sight cannot reach 
that height of enjoyment which acquaintance by 
knowledge arrives unto. Outward hearing may 
misguide us, but internal knowledge cannot err. 
We have something here of what we shall have 
hereafter, to know as we are known. And this, 
we with other friends, were even at the first view 
partakers of; and the more there is of this in the 
life, the less we need inquire of what nation, 
country, party or persuasion our friends are ; for 
our knowledge is more sure than another's is to us. 
Thus we know when we have believed. Now the 
God of all grace grant that you may hold fast that 
rare grace of love and charity, that unbiased and 
unbounded love, which if it decay not, will spring 
up mightily as the waters of the sanctuary, higher 
and higher, till you with the universal church swim 
together in the ocean of Divire love. 

Women, indeed, had the honor first to publish 
the resurrection of the spirit of love, and let all 
the disciples of Christ rejoice herein, as doth 

Your partner, 
Joun Locke. 

Gray’s Inn, London, Nov. a1st, 1696. 

"Tis said that John Locke had written a treatise 
against women’s preaching ; and in returning from 
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the aforesaid meeting he observed to his compan- 
ion, that now he must go home and alter his 
manuscript. 


———___ 2 


FAITH VERSUS PRESUMPTION. 

The following is part of a letter to the London 
Christian, referring to one of three persons known 
to the writer, who, within a few months, had died 
from illness for which they refused medical treat- 
ment, under an idea that they would be miracu- 
lously healed in answer to prayer: 

Now, if there is a great blessing on earth, it is 
that of prayer, by which we ask for and obtain 
from our Father above the blessings we need; and 
many are the recorded instances of answers given 
in response to the exercise of faith in the many 
precious promises for its fulfilment. During recent 
years no subject has so stirred the hearts of Chris- 
tians as that of the healing by faith of cases pro- 
nounced beyond the reach of human skill; and 
the writer has known of such instances, his own 
beloved partner having been spared to him more 
in answer to prayer, he feels assured, than to any- 


| thing else. 


The writer has no doubt of God’s ability to do 
anything He pleases, but at the same time he does 


| question our right to ask and His willingness to do 
after a meeting in London. with a paper of sweet- | 


for us by miracle what He has already given us the 


| power to do for ourselves. It is just here that some 


honest-hearted and earnest Christians are, we think, 
being led astray. And this appears to be due 
chiefly to a want of appreciation of God’s gifts to 
man, or from a lack of being able to see the Giver 
in His gifts. 

Surely we need not question tor a moment the 
origin of that which will relieve pain and cure dis- 
ease, for we know full well that such things are not 
of Satan; his aim and purpose being to cause as 


| much misery as he can, both here and hereafter. 


Now, it seems that to reject these gifts is to reject 
the Giver, and to be quite consistent, we might as 
well ignore the use of food, drink, fuel, &c., for 
are they not His gifts too?’ 

It is impossible to go at all deeply into the sub- 
ject in this limited article, but it occurs to the 
writer’s mind that it would be easy to show that 
nowhere in Scripture can it’be found that the Lord, 
so to speak, wasted His miracles by doing for man 
what he had the power to do for himself. On the 
contrary, His power was the more manifest in the 
presence of man’s inability to help himself. Again, 
wherever means were at hand in any way applic- 
able to the case, they were used, even as the five 
loaves and the two fishes were wsed, the Lord ask- 
ing, ‘* How many loaves have ye?” He could as 
easily have performed the miracle without the 
nucleus in the shape of these loaves and fishes, but 
He used that which man had. 

So with Elijah : the Lord could have caused him 
to subsist without food, but He did not do so, but 
used the ravens and the brook, and the widow’s oil 
and meal. 

Further, when Jesus stood at the grave of Lazarus, 
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He could have spoken to the stone, and it would 
have rolled away as readily as the dead came back 
to life at his word, but as those standing by could 
do that, He commanded them to do it, and, having 
spoken the word of life and power, He said to the 
people, ‘‘ Loose him, and let him go.” 

It is very sad to see how Satan succeeds in allur- 
ing, as a rule, the most honest and earnest of God's 
children into the by-paths of error. 

The young man referred to had even gone so far 
as to join a few others in forming a kind of sect, of 
those who were considered as having sufficient faith 
to trust God that they should never see death, but 

_ be translated to heaven as Elijah was. The fact is 
that unless we keep closely and intelligently to the 
lines of truth, there is no knowing where we may 
be led to in the end. 

Briefly summing up the subject, it appears to be 
our duty to use the means placed at our disposal 
by a beneficent Providence, for the supply of our 
varied needs, recognizing His hand in His gifts, 
thanking Him for them, and asking His blessing 
upon their use; and if, from any non-preventable 
cause, these means should not be within our reach, 
or should be insufficient for our relief, then it is our 
privilege to call upon Him, who is above and 
beyond all his gifts, and can as easily work without 
them as with their aid. 

This we believe is tnte/igent faith ; but to refuse 
to take that which He has given us to use, and to 
ask and expect Him to work a miracle instead, 
this we believe is simply presumption. These words 


are penned in Christian love, and it is hoped they 


will be received in the same spirit. God forbid 
that we should increase error or offend one of 
God's little ones; but may He who is the Spirit of 
truth, guide us into all truth. 

New York. Geo. D. DowxonTT. 


——— a 


THE PROPHECY OF JOEL.* 


[This review, from the Sunday School Times, 
will interest our readers the more because the 
author of the work reviewed is a member of the 
Society of Friends; a valued correspondent of 
Friends’ Review during his residence in Germany.] 

Not content with a dismembered Pentateuch and 
a deutero Isaiah, the advanced critics of Germany 
have long shown a disposition to tear the book of 
Joel into fragments; and the formal setting 
up of a deutero-Joel will possibly not be long de- 
layed. It is pleasant, therefore, to note the publi- 
cation in Germany of an able defense of the unity 
of Joel, from the pen of a young American gradu- 
ate of the University of Leipzig, Dr. William L. 
Pearson. 

Dr. Pearson’s little monograph makes no bid for 
popularity. It is strictly technical, and cannot be 
read intelligently except by one familiar with the 
Hebrew. It is written also in the atmosphere of 
German specialism; the negative part has chief 


*The Prophecy of Joel: its unity, its aim, and the age of its com- 
posifion. By William L. Pearson, A.M., Ph. D. r2mo., paper, pp. 
x, 154. Leipzig: Theodor Stauffer. Price, $1.00. 


reference to German criticisms, and even in the 
constructive part the same reference is everywhere 
present. 

In what we have called the negative portion of 
the monograph, Dr. Pearson is very successful in 
showing that the theories of the advanced critics 
depend upon fanciful interpretations of special 
words and images, upon the exaggeration of Joel’s 
abrupt transitions into positive gaps in the prophecy, 
and upon critical pre-judgments of Israelitish his- 
tory which cannot be admitted. Merx, whose 
work on Joel and its expositors, published a few 
years ago, has as yet attracted little attention in 
America, is the chief offender in this regard, and 
consequently the greater share of Dr. Pearson’s at- 
tention is given to him. At the same time other 
critics are not neglected ; and the various interpre- 
tations of the difficult first and second chapters, 
proposed by orthodox and heterodox commenta- 
tors, are fairly stated. Dr. Pearson’s criticism of 
Merx is acute, detailed, and generally convincing. 


The most valuable portion of the monograph is, 
however, the constructive part. Here Dr. Pearson 
makes an extended examination of Israelitish pro- 
phecy, with reference to the question of Joel’s 
originality and his pre exilic or post-exilic date. 
He is successful in showing that the passages sup- 
posed to be borrowed from other prophets are not 
borrowed at all, and that the special references to 
external foes have no possible pertinency for the 
Persian or for the Assyrian period. The examina- 
tion of prophecy brings the author into direct dis- 
cussion of the relations of the prophets to the ritual, 
and the results which he educes run directly counter 
to those of the Wellhausen school. Here he vindi- 
cates the true position of the prophets, who were 
not antagonistic to the Levitical ritual as such, but 
to that ritual, as to any ritual, which had become 
merely a hypocritical form. The last fifty pages of 
the book are devoted to the definition of Joel’s 
date. To ascertain the truth upon this point, the 
pre-exilic history is examined in detail. While ad- 
mitting the obscurity of the problem, Dr. Pearson 
makes a very probable argument in favor of the 
period immediately posterior to Shishak’s invasion 
of Judah. This agrees very well with the position 
of Joel in the canon. 

We have already said that this little volume 
makes no bid for popularity. It might, however, 
have been less aggressively technical. English 
references as well as Hebrew references should 
have been given, as the Hebrew division into four 
chapters makes the consequent references to a fourth 
chapter unintelligible to the English reader whose 
Bible has, in Joel, only three chapters, Again, 
just at present the prevailing cant of scholarship is 
Teutonic. Dr. Pearson is a great offender in this 
respect. We decline to recognize ‘‘ Jonians” as 
proper English for ‘‘Ionians,’’ and ‘* Jesajanic 
dogma ”’ as proper English for ‘‘ Isaiah’s dogma.” 
Several self-correcting misprints, due, no doubt, to 
the German printer, need not be mentioned in de- 
tail; but when Dr. Pearson writes of ‘‘ younger 
writers’? when he means ‘later writers,” a fugi- 











tive wonder crosses the mind whether this author 
would carry his devotion to the German idiom so 
far as to speak of the ‘‘ youngest day’’ for the 
‘Last Day”’ (jungster Tag) ? 


ee 





From Friends’ Missionary Advocate. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 





BY H. W. FRY.* 

Let us imagine ourselves standing in a street in 
the lower part of any large town. Let us stop the 
first one hundred people who pass, and having 
stopped them, let us scan the motley group. We 
see old and young, male and female, from the 
dregs of society; here and there a more respect- 
able individual, say a policeman, may be noticed, 
and possibly, but very improbably, a stray member 
of the refined classes. The group is by no means 
a pleasing one. Most of its component objects are 
dirty, even filthy, ragged, ignorant, vicious, neg- 
lected, friendless—drunkards, swearers, thieves, 
harlots, &c.,—and perhaps destitute and hungry. 
But each one of these poor creatures has a soul ! 
A soul which must live or die for an endless eter- 
nity. Each of them might be made a power for 
good, whereas each one of them /s a power for evil. 

Look at that brazen faced female, arms akimbo, 
staring at us with such flaunting insolence. Look 
at that gigantic ydung ruffian joking to her, whata 
dauntless blustering look he has! How those two 
would enjoy a row! That little group of young 
men and young women, laughing and singing so 
noisily—how degraded and depraved are their 
ideas—how coarse and vulgar their appearance and 
conversation. Yet, must each one of them, and 
millions more like them die forever? or may they 
live? We ask ourselves, ‘‘ Can such dry bones 
live? Can anythingsave ‘hem ?’’ Of course, we, 
as Christians, admit that the blood of Jesus Christ 
was just as much shed for them as it was for us; 
that He will not cast them out if they will only 
come to Him, but then they won't come, they 
won't hear, they won't listen ! 

Wait a minute—Is this true? Won't they listen, 
and won't they come? or is it that we Christians 
won't; you, reader, and I, is it that we won’? go 
and tell them ? Is it that ¢hey won't or can’t adopt 
our ways and ideas, or is that we won’? or can’t 
adapt our ministrations to their capacity ? Perhaps 
there is a ‘* won’t’? on both sides, and if so which 
deserves the greater condemnation? One thing 
is sure, these dry bones cannot live without they 
hear, and they cannot hear without a preacher. 
An instrument is needed—where is it to be found ? 

Let us imagine ourselves, after the lapse of a 
year, back again in the same vicinity. We want 
to find cut what has become of the uncouth crowd 
which surrounded us on our last visit. We will go 
and look for them. We first of all look for them 
in the church, but amongst the congregation, how 
many of these outcasts may we expect to find? 





*Honorary Secretary for the Indian Div. of the S. A. 
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We pass on to the chapels of the neighborhood, 
and here and there we recognize a face. We peep 
into the mission halls and there we find some more. 
Praise the Lord for it. We pause outside the door 
of the Friends’ meeting-house and ask ourselves: 
Would such dry bones venture in here? Suppose 
we look in. Do we find any there? Do we? 


Passing on, we get into the lower, meaner streets. 
We examine, now a drinking saloon, now a music 
saloon, now a wretched dwelling, and here and 
there we recognize one of that crowd, still sinning, 
still sinking, still lost! We cannot help wondering 
how many of that gathering have been launched 
into a dread eternity in all their impurity and foul- 
ness. We pass along—a little knot of persons 
stands laughing and joking outside an open door. 
We recognize one or two of those ill-favored 
visages and our hearts trouble us as we have to 
look upon them as lost, still lost ! 

But what attracts them round this doorway ?”No 
doubt the snatches of music have something to do 
with it. Look at the door keeper—why he is the 
very ruffian we were noticing a year ago, as having 
such a bullying, blustering demeanor. Let us 
speak to him; ‘* What are you doing, my friend ?” 
‘‘ Well, sir, I’m keepin’ the door. You see it’s 
like this ; if a little un is put here, he’s very likely 
to get ’urt, but you see it takes a deal to ’urt me, 
so | does this job.”” ‘*And what place is this ?’’ 
‘¢ This! why the Salvation Army barracks to be 
sure ; you must be a stranger in these parts not to 
know what place this is!’’ ‘*So you belong to 
them, do you? How long is it since you joined 
them?’ ‘ Why, I got saved seven months ago. 
Molly got saved first, and after she got saved, she 
gave me no rest till I got saved, too! Hallelujah! 
They will be out directly going on the march for 
an open air, but walk inside and see for yourselves.’’ 
Once inside, a glance showed us that we were in 
the company of many of our old acquaintances, 
There is that brazen faced female who we atter- 
wards find is the ‘* Molly” above alluded to. Her 
arms are akimbo still, but she is in the uniform of 
the Army. Others of the original crowd are there, 
too; one is folding War Crys ; some appear to be 
in the band, one has got the big drum, others again 
are quietly chatting, one or two are shouting out 
the words of a favorite chorus, some tuning their 
instruments, &c. The noise and hubbub al- 
most take our breath away! Suddenly a shrill 
whistle sounds over all the din. Ina moment all 
is silent. Every one sinks down upon his knees. 
The Captain calls on ‘‘some one’”’ to pray— 
‘¢short and sharp.” One immediately commences : 
‘¢Qh Lord, give us a good open air; you've saved 
us, now save others. Give us souls to-night; give 
us a good march, go with us, baptize us all with 
the Holy Spirit, and we will give Thee all the glory.” 
Half a dozen such short, crisp petitions ascend 
rapidly to a God very close at hand, and then 
comes the word of command. ‘‘ Now then, fall 
in; lads in front, lasses behind.” Conversation is 
as lively as ever in a moment, but each one falls 
in, the band leading, except the colors, which pre- 
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cedes everything, carried by the stalwart door- 
keeper; ‘‘ Molly,” with a smiling face and plenty 
of pleasant words for every one, gallantly bringing 
up the rear. Just as they start the Captain shouts : 
** Steady all! We'llsing ‘ My Jesus I love thee— 
I know thou art mine ;’ quick, march.’? The drum 
beats, the band strikes up a lively tune, the soldiers 
shout the words, and off they go. We follow, and 
when we come, after stirring up many a dismal 
street with our music and singing, to the exact spot 
which we occupied twelve months since, a ring is 
formed and rapidly a noisy, dirty, motley crowd 
collects, just such another as we scanned so closely 
a yearago. There is the same jeering, the same 
chaff, the same ignorance and indifference, the 
same sin and evil to contend against, but when we 
gaze at that crowd and at that ring, must we not 
be greatly encouraged? Surely our hearts are full 
of gratitude to God when we think of many of 
those we then saw and look at them as they stand 
before us now. They have all the old animal 
spirits; they are just as fearless, just as fond of 
singing and shouting, and there is no more shyness 
than of old. But how differently are these qualities 
applied! Then all this boldness and vigor were 
used in the service of the devil and against influ- 
ences of good; now they are used in the service of 
Christ and against the influences of evil. Now 


those very dry bones actually do live; they are 
saved, and they are used of God to the saving of 
others. * * * * . 


Such an organization is the Salvation Army— 


the means which are adopted for the purpose are of 
course open to criticism. Being so peculiar, it is 
no more than is natural and right that those who 
do not understand the reason why such unusual 
measures are adopted should have their doubts satis- 
fied and such information given them as shall en- 
able them to form a correct opinion. This in- 
formation is best obtained from the Army them- 
selves and not from outsiders who may oppose, and 
must be considered fairly and impartially. 

In conclusion, we would ask, what other method 
can be suggested by which all this excellent raw 
material can be better used? In what other way 
is it being used at all ? And is it not deplorable that 
it is not being utilized by the churches to a much 
greater extent? Let us all unite in praising God that 
He has raised up a host of men and women who 
are so little trammeled with refined susceptibilities 
and customary usages that they are willing to go 
and dv this rough soul-scavenging; and, further, 
let all those who call themselves by the name of 
Christ extend to them, as far as possible, the right 
hand of fellowship. Muy God help us not only to 
will, but to do of His good pleasure ! 

Dashwood House, London, E, C. 

THE greatest things, and the most praiseworthy, 
that can be done for the public good, are not what 
require great parts, but great honesty. 

Count that day lost, whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 
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A MISSIONARY FOR JAPAN. 


At a special meeting of the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Association of Friends of Philadelphia, 
Seventh mo. 6th, Joseph Cosand, of Kansas, was 
present. This dear friend has felt for some years 
past that his Heavenly Father desired him to labor 
in the Gospel in a foreign land, and within the 
present year Japan has opened before him as the 
appointed place. 

After much deliberate and prayerful considera- 
tion it now seems right to us that our Association 
should provide the means of sending him forth on 
this errand. 

The following minute was made at the meeting: 
‘The members present keenly felt the deep and 
far reaching importance of the step before them, 
and after looking at all the aspects of the case and 
offering earnest petitions to the Father of us all to 
know His will, the following motion was passed 
unanimously, viz., that the application of Joseph 
Cosand as missionary to Japan is accepted. Owing 
to insufficient funds in the treasury for the need, the 
time of his departure must remain undetermined for 
one month. 

‘¢ A committee of six Friends was appointed to 
collect subscriptions for the proposed work in 
Japan to be undertaken by our friend. He will 
endeavor to teach, as way may open for it, the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel of Christ as held by the So- 
ciety of Friends, and by secular teaching and 
Christian living to influence (oF good such portions 
of the people as he may have atcess to.”’ 

We hereby present this subject to all members 
of our Association and to Friends generally, asking 
their kind co operation in the cause both by sym- 
pathy and means. Our Treasurer is Rebecca N. 
Taylor, 3304 Baring St., West Philadelphia. 


es 


HYMN-LIVES. 


BY F. N, ZABRISKIE, D. D. 


We sang in church this morning for our opening 
hymn, to the grand old tune of ‘‘ Lischer,”’ the fine 
lyric which closes, 


“ Then in thy holy hill 
Before Thine altar, Lord, 
My harp and song shall sound 
The glories of Thy Word. 
Henceforth to Thee, O God of grace, 
A hymn of praise my life shall be!” 


The lesson which each singer was forced to teach 
himself by this sharp transition was an edifying 
and needful one. It was asif he stopped short and 
said to himself, ‘‘ This is all very well. I bless the 
Lord for the service of praise. Iam lifted by it, 
and my soul enjoys a sort of spiritual revel. Surely 
my tongue when thus employed is ‘the glory of 
my frame.’ But is this all? Is it much? Are 
these ‘notes’ any other than those of a religious 
Micawber, as freely given and as freely forgotten ? 
What does God say about a lip-service which is the 


! substitute instead of the expression of a life-ser- 
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vice? Is not this my moment of exaltation—when 
my heart and mind are expatiating in an atmos- 
phere far above their normal earthiness, and when 
God seems so near and His service so sweet, and 
the truth concerning life is so clear—the precise 
moment for setting my spiritual clock and deter 
mining by a vow of surrender alike the motive and 
the method of my future? Nay, I am a pitiable 
self deceiver, if not a base hypocrite, if I do it not. 
May my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if 
I stop my ‘harp and song’ here, like a tjnkling 
cymbal. 

“«* Henceforth to Thee, O God of grace, 

A hymn of praise my life shall be!” 


—lll. Christian Weekly. 


oe 


Abridged from The Christian Union. 
The National Conference of Charities, at Wash- 
ington: Twelfth Annual Session. 


The gathering at St. Louis last year was considered 
a successful and brilliant occasion, but in many points 
it was surpassed by the meeting which, June 10, broke 
up with such hearty hand-shaking and good cheer. 
The philosophers and philanthropists began to appear 
on Wednesday. On Thursday morning a pleasant 
excursion to Mount Vernon gave them an opportunity 
to become somewhat acquainted with each other and 
with the kind Washington hosts. On Thursday even- 
ing the Conference was formally opened by addresses 
of welcome from the dignitaries of Washington, re- 
sponses on behalf of the Conference, and by the earn- 
est and ablejaddress of the President, Philip C. Garrett, 
of Philadelphia. A reception was given to the dele- 
gates at the close of the addresses, and a fair banquet, 
made beautiful with banks of roses, was spread before 
them. Thus the Conference was opened, with good- 
will, sociability, and kindly hospitality. 

The spirit enkindled on the first evening still burns 
unquenched. Honest men have agreed to differ, and 
points of unity, not of divergence, have been sought, 
while each has been absolutely free to utter his and 
her own convictions. It is a pleasure to use these 
pronouns interchangeably, although it suggests anew 
the necessity of a single word which may express either. 
There is probably no body in the land where women 
are listened to more deferentially than here. It is a 
matter of course that they should read and debate and 
vote, They are not even invited, except in the general 
way, but left free to follow the dictates of their judg- 
ment and desires. As a result, much excellent service 
was rendered by the women of the Conference. On 
every subject that was discussed the voices of women 
were heard. 

The circulars of the Conference set forth that these 
subjects are such as relate to “the condition and needs 
and the best methods of caring for the insane, the idi- 
otic, the deaf, and the blind; the problem of pauper- 
ism, and the principles upon which relief should be 
granted, both in and out of almshouses; the prison 
question, in all its bearings; the prevention of pauper- 
ism and of crime, by suitable and effective measures 
for the care of neglected, exposed, and abandoned 
children ; the organization of charities in cities ; pauper 
emigration ; the statistics of crime and misfortune, 
and the history of charitable enterprises in the several 
States.” 

The list is long, and the week devoted to the work 
was none too much for the thorough consideration of 
such important topics. 
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Friday was given up chiefly to hearing from States 
as to the progress each is making in works of charity 
and reform. Thirty-five States, besides the District of 
Columbia, responded. Legislation in behalf of better 
care of the dependent and delinquent classes is steadily 
improving, and methods are abreast of the laws. Each 
year sees some new State looking to the formation of 
a Board of State Charities, though the Southern States 
are behind in this essential, 

The evening of Friday was marked by excellent 
papers on Prison Reform, one of them by ex Governor 
Hoyt, of Pennsylvania. An address was given by 
Charles Dudley Warner on Mr. Brockway’s Reforma- 
tory at Elmira, N. Y. Mr. Warner was happy in his 
style, and his subject was interesting. Family papers 
must look to their laurels, however, for Mr. Warner 
does not find them all they ought to be. ‘ The con- 
victs,”said he, “have a weekly newspaper which I here- 
with recommend, It is the most decent family paper 
I know in the country. It has nothing in it that would 
injure a prisoner, and that isimportant, for you cannot 
afford to send some of our papers to State's prisons,” 
I trust that “ present company is excepted.” 

The programme for Saturday included the discus- 
sion of prisons and penitentiaries, and the employ- 
ment of juvenile delinquents, with papers by A. O. 
Wright, of Wisconsin; Dr. A. G, Byers. of Ohio; Mrs, 
Mary E, R, Cobb, of Wisconsin; Major T. J. Charle- 
ton, of Indiana, and Eugene Smith, of New York. 

The subject of insanity called out papers on “ Clas- 
sification of the Insane,” by Dr. Godding ; “ Provision 
for Chronic Insane,” by Dr. Vivian; ‘‘ What the Col- 
lege should do to Prevent Insanity,” by Professor Ed- 
ward Hitchcock; “ The Principles of Non-Restraint,” 
by Dr. Gundry ; “ The Treatment of Insanity at Home 
and Abroad,” by Dr. Goldsmith; “ The Care of the 
Filthy Insane,” by Dr. Stephen Smith ; and ‘ Legisla- 
tion Referring to Lunacy,” by Dr. Fletcher, These 
papers were long and exhaustive, the experts who pre- 
pared them being apparently so interested in their re- 
spective topics that they did not know how to lay the 
subject aside. 

The report of the Committee on Provision for Idiots 
was made by Dr. Isaac N. Kerlin, of the great es- 
tablishment in Elwyn, Pa., at the head of which he has 
stood for some twenty-five years. He was followed 
by Mr. James B. Richards, one of the earliest teachers 
of this class of defectives, Strange as it may seem to 
the general reader who knows little about the subject 
of idiocy, this furnished one of the most interesting oc- 
casions of the week. 

It is impossible to do more than “ read by title” the 
papers of the remaining sessions. ‘ Indeterminate 
Sentences” were treated by the Rev. F. H. Wines; 
“Compulsory Education,” by Dr. Harris, of Con- 
cord; “Kindergartens,” by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of 
California; “ Motherless Infants,” by Mrs. Clara T. 
Lovard; “Placing Out Children,” and the “Shady 
Side” of that work, by Mrs. Virginia T. Smith, of 
Connecticut, and L. P. Alden; “The Prevention of 
Pauperism,” by Frank B. Sanborn; and a report on 
Immigration, by Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, 

The last day of the Conference was admirable in 
its consideration of charity organization, under the 
excellent Chairman of that Committee, W. Alexander 
Johnson, of Cincinnati. Among the practical subjects 
coming up under this was that of helping the poor to 
lay by some of their wages for a rainy day. Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell was most earnest in urging 
the necessity for the Government establishing “ Postal 
Savings Banks” to this end. She was seconded in 
this sensible plea by a letter from Thomas L, James, 
of New York, addressed to the Conference, and seek- 








ing its aid in this direction. ‘The renewed effort,” 
said Mr. James, “in behalf of postal savings banks is 
due to the fact that our workers among the poor are 
almost daily reminded of the painful and urgent ne- 
cessity for this simple and yet efficacious and appro- 
priate form of relief on the part of the Government ; 
and that, in order to secure prompt and satisfactory 
action on the part of Congress, it is imperative that 
organized preliminary work should be undertaken 
and a proper expression of public sentiment assured.” 
It does not seem as though a plan which has been an 
undoubted success in other countries need be so slow 
to ripen and bear fruit in this. 

But why extend this skeleton? Whoever is inter- 
ested in these various subjects can read the papers in 
fullin the published volume of proceedings. They 
cannot, however, read between the lines the spirit of 
good-will, of self-consecration, of devotion, that were 
evident as the words fell from the lips of the speakers. 
They cannot see the gracious dignity of the accom- 
plished presiding officer, guiding the debates, warding 
off differences and interferences, They cannot see the 
noble faces nor hear the kindly tones of those who 
discuss these important questions, It is only those 
who attend in person who can get from them the 
highest inspiration. Such an opportunity comes once 
ayear. It waits with its welcome all such as will 
come to St. Paul, Minnesota, next June. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 8, 1885. 





WITH THE BEGINNING of another volume of this 
journal, it is natural for us to look backward and 
forward. Our wish is strong, though now vain, 
that the service rendered to the cause of truth by 
our weekly issues might have been much better than 
ithas been. As to the future, we can only reiterate 
our adherence to the platform, which we believe to 
have been the origina! foundation of this publica- 
tion: primitive Christianity, as revived by Early 
Friends, and adapted, under the guidance of the 
Head of the Church, to the circumstances of each 
succeeding age. Upon this platform, we find no 
room for any ‘‘ ordinances ;’’ nor for settled salaried 
pastorates, one for a congregation ; nor for instru- 
mental music in worship; nor for any prearrange- 
ment of exercises in tneetings for public worship. 
But we do find ample room for warm evangelistic 
zeal in home and foreign mission-work, and in 
Bible-schools; we believe that a church which is 
not a working and missionary church cannot live. 
A phrase once proposed and accepted in a Bible- 
school Conference conveys a truth: ‘‘ the con- 
straint of the love of Christ zs the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit.”” At least, where the one is sincerely 
felt, the other will never be absent. It is as much 
the duty of a church to maintain missions as it is 
to build its own meeting-houses and hold meet- 
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ings in them; in both alike, dependence for all 
service must be upon ‘‘ the power of the Lord.” 

Our paper is intended to be, as its title says, not 
only a religious, but also a ‘literary and miscel- 
laneous journal.” We need at present more origi- 
nal contributions. The editor would appeal to the 
many able writers among us, for the sake of our 
thousands of readers, to come to our help in this 
part of the work. 

We also need more subscribers. It is very much 
desired by all who conduct the paper, that we may 
be enabled to reduce its price. This will only be 
made practicable, unless an endowment be fur- 
nished us (which would not, from our standpoint, 
seem unreasonable), by a large increase in the 
number of names on our subscription list. May 
we not hope that, for the sake especially of the 
principles advocated by our paper, our friends will 
make a rea/ effort towards this increase, now, at 
the beginning of another volume? Attention may 
be called, in connection with this, to an important 
notice of the Publisher, on another page. It may 
be added, that we do not at present see a proba- 
bility of a reduction being made possible from our 
already announced rates, on the volume just com- 
mencing (Vol. 39). It will therefore be a great 
favor if all our subscribers will remember our need 
of having payment of subscriptions in advance. 


- - — 


THE ARBITRATION LEAGUE, of the United States, 
has published the Report of its Corresponding Sec- 
retary, R. McCurdy, L.L.D., for 1884-85. It is 
a pamphlet of 100 pages, containing a large amount 
of information in regard to the progress of senti- 
ment and of international action in tavor of peace. 
On the whole, this progress is real, although sub- 
ject to terrible interruptions. 

Many topics are briefly referred to by Dr. Mc- 
Curdy in this Report. Among these are, Ex-Sec- 
retary of State Blaine’s proposal for a Peace Con- 
gress of the American nations ; the approval of this 
project by Presidents Garfield and A:thur ; a retro- 
spective tribute to William Ladd, the founder and 
first president of the American Peace Society ; the 
advantage of special treaties, with arbitration 
clauses, between nations; and the significance of 
the Washington Monument. On this last topic, the 
following passage is cited from Winthrop’s oration, 
delivered at the time of the dedication of the monu- 
ment: 


‘¢ Our Washington Needle, while it has all of the 
severe simplicity, and far more than all of the mas- 
sive grandeur, which were the characteristics of 
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Egyptian architecture, bears no inscriptions what- 
ever, and none are likely ever to be carved on it. 
Around its base bas-reliefs in bronze may possibly 
one day be placed, illustrative of some of the great 
events of Washington’s life; while on the terrace 
beneath may, perhaps, be arranged emblematic 
figures of Justice and Patriotism, of Peace, Liberty, 
and Union. All this, however, may well be left 
for future years, or even for future generations. 
Each succeeding generation, indeed, will take its 
own pride in doing whatever may be wisely done 
in adorning the surroundings of this majestic pile, 
and in thus testifying its own homage to the mem- 
ory of the Father of his country. Yet in the mind's 
eye of an American patriot those marble faces will 
never seem vacant—never seem void or voiceless. 
No mystic figures or hieroglyphical signs will, in- 
deed, be described on them. No such vain words 
as ‘ Conqueror,’ or ‘ Chastiser of Foreign Nations,’ 
nor any such haughty assumption or heathen as- 
cription as ‘Child of the Sun,’ will be deciphered 
on them. But ever and anon, as he gazes, there 
will come flashing forth in letters of living light 
some of the great words, and grand precepts, and 
noble lessons of principle and duty, which are the 
matchless bequest of Washington to his country 
and to mankind.” 


Two letters of Washington are quoted, showing 
his feeling in regard to peace: 


‘* Although I pretend to no foresight into the 
scenes of futurity, yet, as the member of an infant 
empire, as a philanthropist by character, if I may 
be allowed the expression, as a citizen of the great 
republic of humanity at large, I cannot help turn- 
ing my attention sometimes to this subject. On these 
occasions I consider how mankind may be con- 
nected like one great family, in fraternal ties. I 
indulge a fond, perhaps enthusiastic idea, that as 
the world is much less barbarous than it has been, 
its melioration must still be progressive; that na- 
tions are becoming more humanized in their 
policy ; that the subjects of ambition and causes of 
hostility are daily diminishing ; and, in fine, think 
that the period is not very remote when the benefits 
of a liberal and free commerce will pretty generally 
succeed the devastations and horrors of war.”’ 


In a letter written three quarters of a century ago 
to the Massachusetts Humane Society, Washington 
said : 

‘¢ How pitiful in the eye of reason and religion, 
is that false ambition which desolates the world 
with fire and sword for the purposes of conquest 
and fame, when compared with the milder virtues 
of making our neighbors and our fellow-men as 
happy as their frail condition and perishable natures 
will permit them to be.”’ 

The Bartholdi statue, of ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening 
the World,”’ to be erected in New York harbor, is 
also alluded to, as a token of friendly relations be- 
tween France and the United States; as it was the 


gift of one hundred and eighty-one French cities, ' 
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towns and precincts, to the people of this country. 

Neutralization of weak States, lying between 
those of greater power, is mentioned as having been 
urged at the Peace Conference of last year at 
Berne, Switzerland. Scandinavia, Alsace-Lorraine,. 
and the Free State of the Congo, are very desirable 
regions for such neutralization. ; 

At the New Orleans Exposition, it was gratifying 
to the friends of peace to observe a notable absence 
of implements of human destruction ; in which re- 
spect it differed from the Expositions of Vienna and 
Paris, and, indeed, from our own Centennial of 
1876. 

An editorial article of the New York Z7zdune is 
cited by Dr. McCurdy, in regard to the ‘* Churches 
and War.”’ It concludes as follows: 


‘* It may be that the churches could not abolish 
war, but the question is, Is it not their duty to try? 
Can they consistently shut their eyes to the tre- 
mendous evils of war, and ignore it as a matter not 
within their jurisdiction? Can they expect religion 
to take a firm hold upon humanity so long as its 
ministers exhibit complete indifference to the main- 
tenance of the most atrocious principles, the most 
barbarous practices? These are questions which 
might be considered with general advantage at some 
future Congress of Churches.”’ 


Dr. McCurdy refers briefly to the part taken by 
Friends against war ; and also to the similar testi- 
mony of the Moravians, the Zoar Community, the 
‘* Rogerine Quakers,’’ the Amish or Omish, the 
Bible Christian Church, the Evangelical Brethren, 
the United Brethren, Mennonites and Shakers. As 
to the Zoar community, the following account, 
written by Simon Beiter, of Zoar, Tuscarawas Co., 
Ohio, will interest our readers : 


‘¢ During the last century, a general working up 
began through the whole of Wurtemberg and ad- 
joining States. The people were no longer satisfied 
with the teachings of the existing priests, who did 
not preach peace, and serious and real conversion. 
Our forefathers wished to have the pure word of 
God, after Christ. You shall love God above all, 
etc., and your neighbor as yourself; and this doc- 
trine should be carried out, faith should be proved 
through love and so be made alive. These prin- 
ciples led to disputes with the church, and a violent 
persecution took place, on account of which many 
recanted, others emigrated to America, Russia, and 
Asia. But our forefathers were instructed by a 
higher inspiration not to go, but to carry through 
the fight. They risked liberty, fortune, and life. 
Soon Napoleon overran Germany, and many of 
our people were required to become soldiers; but 
they told the government that they, after the teach- 
ings of Christ, would take no weapons into their 
hands and murder neither foe nor friend. In this 
manner they came also in conflict with the civil 











government. Now it began to be terribly in 
earnest. All who refused to become soldiers and 
did not join the established church were thrown 
into prison, often whole families, husband, wife, 
sons, and daughters. The small children were put 
in the orphan asylum and the property confiscated. 
They languished, some of them from five to fifteen 
years, in the penitentiary, until King Frederick 
died. When King Wilhelm ascended the throne, 
they were, in 1817, set at liberty, with orders to 
emigrate. Destitute as they were, it was impossible 
to emigrate; but Providence furnished means. The 
Quakers in London enabled them to cross the sea, 
and those in Philadelphia took care of them until 
they found a settlement. They also helped them 
until they settled on their present land, which was 
also purchased from a Quaker on very long terms. 

‘* Many, who had some property left, which was 
not confiscated by the government, assisted others 
during the voyage and took care of them as long 
as they could. Not one of them was selfish enough 
to care only for himself; they all relied solely on 
the guidance and providence of God. When Na- 
poleon passed through Stuttgart, King Frederick 
told him he had persons in the penitentiary who 
were not respecters of persons, and would only 
give honor according to merit, and addressed every 
one with ‘thou.’ Napoleon said, ‘They will have re- 
gard for me,’ and asked one of them what he 
thought of him. He answered: ‘Thou art a de 
stroyer of the world, the angel from the abyss, but 
soon you will be told, ‘‘so far thou canst come, but 
here shall stop all thy proud plans.”’ Frederick 
told the speaker, ‘If you had spoken in a different 
manner to Napoleon than you speak to me, I would 
have taken off your head,’ but Napoleon said no- 
thing. All this happened just before he went to 
Russia. 

‘*A very gifted young man was pressed, one 
day, to become a soldier ; if he would do so, they 
would let him leave prison immediately; but he 
answered them with the teachings of Christ, that 
he should obey God before men. They got so 
angry with him, they put him in irons in prison, 
and in the morning he was found frozen to death 
on the floor of his cell. Many were terribly beaten, 
even women. One man was declared outlawed 
and sent out of the country, before any were put 
in prison; he was the first who taught the prin- 
ciples. 

‘* And because our people separated themselves 
from all churches, they were called ‘ separatists,’ 
and we are still known by that name. Our people 
consider this name as the correct title for them, 
not only separation from the reigning churches, but 


also separation from all that is warlike, bad, and 
unjust. 


‘* Outside of our community, we have done | 


nothing for the general peace, except that every- 
where and at all times we speak against war, and 
against each and every dispute or complaint. Until 
now we have not had one criminal case against any 
of our members. Our wish is, that a general 
‘ world-peace’ could be arranged. * * * 
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gret to be unable to say how long our principles 
will yet last. In thisinstance also, ‘Young America’ 
leans more and more toward the world and worldly 
opinions, although I can say that most of our young 
people are opposed to war; but when it comes to 
a trial, only a small drop of what our forefathers 
had to suffer in Germany, what then ?” 


Our space will not allow even an enumeration of 
the subjects dwelt upon in the last half of Dr. 
McCurdy’s Report. The pamphlet will be sent 
free to any one on application, with four cents for 
postage, at the office of the American Peace So- 
ciety, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. We will 
make room, in conclusion, for some forcible verses, 
quoted in the Report (from an author unknown to 
us) on the ‘‘ Waste of War:”’ 


Give me the gold that war has cost, 
Before this peace-expanding day — 
The wasted skill, the labor lost, 
The mental treasure thrown away,— 
And I will buy each rood of soil 
In every yet discovered land, 
Where hunters roam, where peasants toil, 
Where many-peopled cities stand. 


I'll clothe each shivering wretch on earth 
In needful, nay, in brave attire ; 
Vesture befitting banquet mirth, 
Which kings might envy and admire. 
In every vale, on every plain, 
A school shall glad the gazer’s sight, 
Where every poor man’s child may gain 
Pure knowledge, free as air and light. 


In every crowded town shall rise 
Halls, academic, amply graced, 
Where ignorance may soon be wise, 
And coarseness learn both art and taste, 
To every province shall belong 
Collegiate structures, and not few, i 
Fill’d with a truth-exploring throng, 
And teachers of the good and true. 


In every free and peopled clime, 
A vast Walhalla hall shall stand, 
A marble edifice sublime 
For the illustrious of the land ; 
A Pantheon for the ¢vz/y great, 
The wise, beneficent and just ; 
A place of wide and lofty state 
To honor or to hold their dust. 


A temple to attract and teach 
Shall lift its spire on every hill, 
Where pious men shall feel and preach 
Peace, mercy, tolerance, good will ; 
Music of bells on Sa‘>bath days, 
Round the whole earth shall gladly rise, 
And one great Christian song of praise 
Stream sweetly upward to the skies! 





<> ——___— 


THE LONDON CurisTIAN, for the 16th of last 
month, heads its leading column with the words, 
‘‘Lamentation and Mourning and Woe.” The 





occasion for such an expression is the publication, 
by the Pall Mall Gazette, of facts showing an 


I re- | amount beyond all general expectation, of atro- 
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cious immorality existing among wealthy and titled 
people in England, involving great injury also to 
those of an humbler class, in town and*country. 
Nothing but an apparently pressing necessity, for 
the highest public interest, could justify such a pub- 
lication; but the general voice of the religious 
press, and of such public personages as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Car- 
dinal Manning, Lord Shaftesbury, and several 
eminent members of Parliament, sustains what has 
been done, Lecause of such a necessity. Catharine 
Booth, wife of ‘‘ General’’ Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, has written to Queen Victoria on the sub- 
ject; and the Queen is reported to have sent an 
autograph letter in reply, conveying her warm sym. 
pathy with the movement. 

New legislation will be urged upon Parliament to 
meet the evils thus painfully made known. But 
laws alone will not suffice to counteract them. The 
following sentences are from the Christian : 

‘* Tt has come to this—that a business of the most 
nefarious kind has become established, with com- 
mission agents everywhere, among fellow-servants, 
work-mates, school-companions, associates of every 
sort. It is more than ever necessary to know all 
about every one with whom our children, and the 
young committed to our trust, associate. . . . We 
cannot afford to be silent, or to mince our words. 
The crimes which destroyed Greece and Rome’are 
destroying England, and if none else cry aloud and 
spare not, at least let the people of God, who are 
the salt of the earth and the light of the world, 


speak loudly to men in warning, and cry mightily 
to God in prayer.” 


We believe that nowhere in this country is there 
such a combination of wealth and wickedness on 
the one hand, with poverty and ignorance on the 
other, as endangers at the present time just such 


calamities. But our excuse for alluding to the sub- 
ject now is the fact that dangers not very dissimilar 
are present in this country; as every day's news- 
papers show. In the demoralizing periodical and 
other literature of the day, especially, and, in some 
quarters, the absence of restraint in social inter- 
course, there are perils no less real because few 
appear to appreciate them. To those who are young 
and without experience it may be said, that, not 
without reason, our fathers and mothers, not only 
among Friends, but also other religious people, 
maintained a wholesome fear of the theatre, the 
ball-room and kindred associations. 

But, is prevention alone, and the care of our 
own, the duty of the churches and their members ? 
Evil is bold and active; ‘‘seeking whom it may 
devour.”” Must not the Church of Christ also be 
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as ‘*an army with banners?” Strange as its ways 
are, it is possible that the Salvation Army may be 
nearer to the ideal of a living church than a body 
whose almost sole concern is the preservation of its 
own proprieties. For the Church is, now, mi#- 
tant ; and it must beso, if it will live. Men may 
cry peace, but there isno peace. The war going 
on in the world between Christ and the powers of 
evil is desperate. In it, there is no arbitration, no 
compromise ; only unconditional surrender is pos- 
sible, on one side or the other. Therefore, those 
who are enlisted under the banner of the Cross 
have need to waste no energy; to ‘‘ endure hard- 
ness, as good soldiers; not only for their own 
sakes, but for the Cause: that the Lamb and His 
followers may, soon and completely, have the 
victory. 

THE INTERCHANGE, which should have been duly 
noticed before in these columns, is a small but 
interesting monthly paper, issued: by Bultimore 
Friends. Its title is descriptive, as its leading pur- 
pose appears to be the exchange of intelligence and 
thought amongst the members of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. Much that it contains, however, will 
interest and instruct readers anywhere. Richard 
H. Thomas and Mary Snowden Thomas are its 
Editors; Publisher, John R. Cary, 7 Bank Lane, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
LEsson vil. Eighth month 16th, 1885. . 
THE PROPHET OF THE LORD. I Kings xviii. 30-46. 
Gotpen Text.—The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, he is the 
God. I Kings xviii. 39. 

The prophets of Baal had spent most of the day 
in their vain and frantic efforts to obtain an answer 
from their false god. It was now Elijah’s turn, 
and he must make the best of the short time that 
remained ; so turning from the crowd of priests, he 
called the people to come near, that they might 
see his actions clearly and know that there was no 
deception. 


30. And he repaired the altar of the Lord that 
was broken down. Cf. ch. xix. 10. This was no 
doubt one of the altars which Jezebel had destroyed. 
Elijah’s boldness in restoring it in Ahab’s very 
presence is in accordance with his whole conduct 
on this day. 

31. And Elijah took twelve stones, according to 
the number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob. This 
was to testify to the essential unity of the kingdom. 
God’s promises and his covenant were not with two, 
nor with ten, but withall. Elijah in this effort to re- 
call the people to their allegiance to Jehovah em- 
phasizes the fact. Saying Jsrael shall by thy name. 
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See Gen. xxxii. 28; also cf. Hos. xii., especially 
4th verse, and xiii. r—4. Israel was the covenant 
name—it signifies ‘‘a prince that prevails with 
God.” It was peculiarly fitting, on this occasion 
of prayer for Israel, to refer to their ancestor’s pre- 
vailing prayer and answer.—Feloudet. 

32. And he butlt an altar in the name of the Lord 
—t. ¢.in the ower and for the glory of Jehovah, 
the covenant God of Israel. (Col. iii. 17). As 
great as would contain two measures of seed. Or, 
margin of the R. V. ‘As would contain a two 
seah measure”’—7, ¢. ‘‘a trench as deep as the 
grain measure containing two seahs.”’—Gesenius. 
‘« The seah contained about three gallons.’’— Coo. 

33- Fill four barrel; with water, and pour it on 
the burnt sacrifice, and on the wood. ‘* 250 feet, it 
might be, beneath the altar plateau (at the place 
usually identified with these events) was a vaulted 
and very abundant fountain, built in the form of a 
tank, with a few steps leading down into it, just as 
one finds elsewhere in the old wells or springs of 
the Jewish times.”.— Van de Velde. From sucha 
fountain alone could Elijah have procured so much 
water at that time. 

34. 35. He repeated the order a second and a 
third time, even till the trench was full. This was 
to preclude all suspicion of even the possibility of 
fraud. 

36. At the time of the offering of the evening 
sacrifice. Probably that mentioned by Josephus. 
(Ant. Jud. xiv. 4. §3). ‘The ninth hour’’— 
or three o’clock. Lord God of Abraham, /saac 
and of Israel. See Ex. iii. 6. ‘The name of Jacob 
is purposely exchanged for Israel for reasons men- 
tioned above. Perhaps the most striking point is 
the contrast between the frantic cries of Baal’s 
prophets and the calm assurance of Elijah. He 
knew the God on whom he called, and was abso 
lutely certain that He would answer him. This is 
’ indeed the ‘effectual, fervent prayer of the right- 

eous man.” Jas. v. 16. The prayer of faith to 
which all things are possible. Cf. with Christ’s 
prayer at the grave of Lazarus. John xi. 41, 42. 
Let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel. 
God does not change; though Israel had forsaken 
Him, He remained still the God of Israel. 

37- That this people may know that thou hast 
turned their heart back again. This was the point 
in Elijah’s work in which he was especially the 
type and forerunner of John the Baptist. John 
was like him in his solitary habits and wild garb; 
but above all in this, that he was ‘to turn the 
heart of the fathers with the children and the heart 
of the children with the fathers’’ (see Mal. iv. 6; 
R. V. marg.) and thus to prepare the way of the 
Lord. The message of both alike was ‘‘ repent,’’ 
‘*change your minds,” *‘ turn your hearts.” 


38. Zhen the fire of the Lord fell. The heavens 
were perfectly free from clouds (cf. v. 44) so no 
one could imagine this fire to have been lightning, 
or anything but a direct interposition of the Lord. 
The condition of the people called for this miracle, 
and God gave it. Should similar need again arise, 
He would assuredly repeat the sign. ‘That God 
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controls the laws which He Himself has made is as 
much a law of nature as any other. 

39. The Lord he is the God, the Lord he ts the 
God. The proposed test had been applied, and 
the answer had come in so conclusive a way that 
the people unanimously accepted it. 

40. Take the prophets of Baal. It was as if he 
had said, ‘‘ you acknowledge Jehovah to be the 
true and only God, now prove your faith by obey. 
ing His commands, Take these teachers of idolatry 
and destroy them as God has commanded.”’ Ex, 
xxii. 20; Deut. xiii. 1—18; xvii. 2—7. And 
Elijah brought them down to the brook Rishon. A 
precipitous ravine leads directly down from the 
spot where he stood to the river beneath, and 
down this ravine the priests were probably hurried. 
—Todd.* Near the river is a mound still called 
‘* Tell Kusis ’’ or the ‘‘ Hill of the Priest.s” And 
slew them there. Not necessarily all with his own 
hand, but at any rate by his crders. The deed 
was a solemn, terrible execution, not a fanatical 
massacre. \dolatry was no mere religious error; 
it was treason, direct and defiant, against Israel’s 
supreme King.— Green. We must remember too that 
the revelation of the true God was entrusted to the 
covenant race, not only for their own welfare, but 
for the whole world’s supremest good. 


41. Get thee up, eat and drink, Ahab must have 
gone down with them tothe Kishon. The sacrificial 
feast was spread on the mountain, probably near 
the scene of the trial. Zhere is the sound of abund.- 
ance of rain. ‘* Already in the prophet’s inward 
ear there was sound of the tread of rain.’’ 

42. And Elijah went up to the top of Carmel. 
The king went up to eat, and the prophet to pray. 
Cf. John vii. 53 and viii. 1. 

43. And said to his servant. Rather his attend- 
ant pupil, who probably, like Elisha afterwards, 
aspired to be himself one day a prophet. He is 
thought by some to have been the son of the widow 
of Zarephath. Go up now, look towards the sea. 
Go up, that is, to the highest point of all, ‘* whence 
over the western ridge there is a wide view of the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean.” —.S/anley. Go 
again seven times. In the first case Elijah’s prayer 
received a speedy answer (v. 38). Now the answer 
is delayed. Perhaps to teach him some special 
personal lesson. But his faith was strong, that is, 
his personal acquaintance with God was such that 
he £new He would be true to the promise already 
given (ch. xviii. 1), and so he continued to pray in 
confident hope. 

44. Behold there ariseth a little cloud out of the 
sea. And at the seventh time, ‘ Out of the far 
horizon there rose a little cloud, . . . and it grew 
in the deepening shades of the evening, and quickly 
the whole sky was overcast, and the forests of Car- 
mel shook in the welcome sound of those mighty 
winds which in Eastern regions precede a coming 
tempest.” v. 45.—Stanley. Prepare thy chariot. 
R. V. marg. ‘‘ yoke.’’ And get thee down that the 
rain stop thee not. Either by the sudden swelling 
of the Kishon from the storm—Cf. Judges v. 21— 
or by the mud into which the layer of dust now 
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covering the plain of Jezreel after the three years’ 
drought must soon be changed. 

45- Inthe meanwhile. R. V. ‘* Inalittle while.” 
Heb. ‘‘ One could scarely turn before.’’ 

46. And the hand of the Lord was upon Elijah. 
“Hand ’’ is here used for the Spirit of the Lord. 
Cf. Ezek. i. 3; xxxvii. 1. As a wild Gileadite, 
Elijah doubtless had great strength and speed and 
endurance; but the strength which enabled him 
to keep in advance of Ahab’s charivt, driven 
furiously to escape the storm, all the way from 
Carmel to Jezreel (17 miles) was something 
superhuman.— Zod. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


t. Vs. 33, 34. Let us guard our work for God 
that men may clearly see that all the power is from 
Him and not from the machinery we use. 

2. Vs. 36, 37, also vs. 42 and 43. Cf. Lu. xviii. 
1—8. One difference between this importunity, 
which God approves, and the vain repetitions 
which bring no answering blessing, lies in the fact 
that fazth prompts the one, and doud¢ the other. 
The one repeats his prayer, Anowing that the an- 
swer, ‘‘though it tarry,’’ wid? come—the other 
goes On praying because he doubts whether his 
former prayers have been heard. 

3. V. 37. When God seems to have left us it is 
—_ we that have forsaken Him. See Jer. xiv. 8 
and ro. 


~ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





A COLORED NORMAL SCHOOL. 


According to previous arrangement, a State Normal 
School for colored teachers was opened at Greensboro’, 
N. C., on the 6th inst. for the term of four weeks, 
under the auspices of the Society of Friends; New 
York and Philadelphia Friends jointly bearing the 
expense, except a small sum which the Educational 
Board and County Superintendent of Guilford County 
kindly appropriated for the benefit of said Normal. 
John W. Woody, A.M., of New Garden Boarding 
School, whose proficiency and ability as a normal 
teacher are so widely known as to render comment 
unnecessary, is Principal and Professor of History, 
Physiology and Pedagogics, Professor J. Clarkson 
Wilson, Principal of Providence Academy ( Friends’) 
in Randolph County, is Professor of Grammar, Read- 
ing, Spelling, Sounds of Letters, &c.; L. E. Osborne, 
who has had several years of experience in teaching 
Arithmetic’ and Geography, having made them a 
specialty, is Professor of these branches; Joseph 
Moore, late President of Earlham College, and Prof. 
Alfred Connett, Principal of the McLeansville Colored 
School, deliver lectures each once a week on such 
subjects as are deemed most important to teachers, 
Prof. J. R. Wharton, Superintendent of Schools for 
Guilford County, has also been present frequently, 
and rendered valuable assistance. Every department 
of work is conducted in the most thorough manner, 
and on the latest and most improved methods of 
teaching. About sixty teachers are in attendance, 
tepresenting ten or twelve counties of our State. The 
interest manifested by these teachers and the energy 
with which they enter into the work is very commend- 
able, and would do credit to those having possessed 
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far greater advantages. Such opportunities have never 
before been offered to colored teachers of this section 
of North Carolina, and the writer takes pleasure in 
saying that they are fully awake to their educational 
interests, and thoroughly appreciate this rare oppor- 
tunity for improvement. Whatever difficulties may 
be in the way of this people, it cannot be denied that 
they are on the road to intellectual and material great- 
ness. No people on earth, under such unfavorable 
circumstances, has ever made the improvement in the 
same length of time that they have made in twenty 
years. Inured to labor and hardship and privations, 
they do not stand aloof from them, and so they are 
accumulating homes and property. They are -in- 
creasing more rapidly than the whites. Very soon 
they will wield a tremendous power and influence in 
the South and in the national government. If properly 
educated, this influence will be for good —if neglected, 
it will be evil and detrimental to the moral, intel- 
lectual and material greatness of our country. Let 
them be educated. B. F. BLArrR, 

Greensboro’, N. C , Seventh mo. 24th, 1885. 

[We have received a copy of a series of resolutions 
passed at a meeting of Colored Teachers of North 
Carolina, of which the following are the most im- 
portant: 

“ WHEREAS, A most thorough and practical work 
has been accomplished by said Normal. Therefore 

“ Resolved, That we do most heartily appreciate, 
both the substantial aid bestowed by our Northern 
Friends and the faithful labors of our Sup’t and fac- 
ulty, and take this method of extending to them our 
sincere gratitude for their efforts in our behalf. 

“ Resolved, That we manifest our appreciation of 
this Normal, and of its most thorough and practical 
management and success, by extending to them an 
invitation to hold a similar school here next year, and 
by the payment of one dollar each in aid of the work.”] 


Curntonpa_eg, N. Y., Seventh mo. 23d, 1885. 

Cornwall Quarterly Meeting, held on the 16th and 
17th inst., was a season of blessing to those who were 
favored to meet in the spirit of love and gratitude to 
our dear heavenly Father, and who were ready to par- 
take of the bounties of His spiritual table; and we 
trust it was likewise blessed to any who may have 
been in attendance who were not in that spirit whereby 
they could enter into true communion with the Lord. 
A time of waiting on the Lord preceded the regular 
business on the 16th. Being favored with the com- 
pany of James Haviland, from Poughkeepsie, after a 
season of petitioning for the outpouring of God's Spirit 
upon us, he spoke from Psalms cxi, 2, “ The works of 
the Lord are great, sought out of all them that have 
pleasure therein,” drawing very instructive lessons 
from God's works as seen in nature. The fact that no 
one existed, however unbelieving in God as a personal 
being, who did not take pleasure in this department 
of His works, and recognize His power therein, was 
dwelt upon. Even in the darkest heathen lands, a 
feeling of love and pleasure is manifested among the 
inhabitants for these works, But sad is the truth that 
God's greatest work, providing a way of salvation for 
this sin-cursed world, is rejected by the majority of 
mankind. This point was taken up and more fully 
brought out by S. Adelbert Wood and others. In the 
business which followed, a good degree of love and 
harmony was manifested, and a willingness to give 
up that tenacity with which some hold on to their own 
views of things, by which discord is sometimes created. 

On the 17th the meeting for worship assembled at 
the usual hour, The time was occupied by ministers 
of our several meetings, presenting the truth, prayers 
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and testimonies, and singing of hymns. A goodly 
number were present, This ‘is the first time this 
Quarterly Meeting has been held at Clintondale, 
and I believe most Friends welcomed the same heartily 
with us, though in a very busy season of the year. P. 
U. S, INDIAN SERVICE: TRAINING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
YOUTH. 

Sacem, OreGon, Seventh mo. 13th, 1885. 
Dear Friend—I have been here two weeks, and am 
very much interested in the work of educating Indians, 
which is being carried on here, and ina manner much 
more successful than my most sanguine expectations 
had led me to look for. I attended the organization 
and election of officers of one of the literary societies, 
which was conducted by the Indian children them- 
selves, and was agreeably surprised to see how nearly 
they approached to parliamentary rules and usages. 
I have been present at school recitations in the differ- 
ent apartments, in all of which the work is a success, 
notwithstanding the very discouraging circumstances 
under which the teachers are placed, such as the 
want of suitable buildings, and of nearly all facilities for 
educationalwork. The buildingshave been constructed 
by the Indian boys out of pine poles and “ shakes” 
or clap boards, but it is expected that better ones will 
be supplied by the Government in the near future. I 
next attended their Bible-school and found the work 
much more efficient than I would have expected to find 
it among white people with no better accommodations, 
for I think the children try harder to improve their 
opportunities than white children woulddo. They do 
greatly need Bible school supplies, such as Bibles, 
Testaments, Quarterlies, Lesson Leaves, &c., &c. 
They appreciate such things very highly. Nearly all 
the employees take a part in the exercises. I went out 
of the building to where an Indian girl was teaching 
an infant class, and after listening to her instruc- 
tion and explanations of the Scriptures, found her 
teaching to be very well adapted to the little ones; 
few could have done better. In the evening I attended 
the prayer-meeting and was instructed and edified by 
the earnest and pathetic appeals of many of them, to 
all present, to give themselves wholly to the Lord 
Jesus, assuring them that, without this, life would be a 
failure ; and knowing that a few months since many of 
them could not speak a word of English, I thought 
if many of our Eastern people could only see and 
know how much good could be accomplished by a 
small amount of means judiciously used among this 
people, they would become much more interested in 
the work. The officers of the school are very anxious 
to get.a printing press and fixtures, which would be 
very profitable to them, for they highly value the poor 
one they have. The work of the instiiution is pretty 
thoroughly systematized in all its branches, and when 
suitable buildings and school supplies are furnished, 
Forest Grove will undoubtedly tell largely for good to 
the Indian children of the Northwest. I had not been 
sanguine about the rapid development of the Indian 
mind and character before 1 came here, but am 
thoroughly convinced that the training of Indian chil- 

dren in the habits of white civilization is practicable, 

SAMUEL D, COFFIN. 





THERE is a past which is gone forever, but there 
is a future which is still our own.—/. W. Robert- 
son. 


IT is more from carelessness about truth, than 
from intentional lying, that there is so much false- 
hood in the world.—Dr. Johnson. 
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RURAL. 

FuncGous Piant DiskasEs.—-It is a fact well known 
to every student of biology that the spores of these 
microscopical fungi are omnipresent, pervading the 
atmosphere and the soil. But at certain seasons 
only are they in an active condition. At other 
times they perish, because they cannot find favor- 
able conditions for growth. This must be so, or 
our crops would be every year destroyed by these 
parasites, I will confine myself to rust and smut, 
which I have studied most closely for years, I 
have in my garden a plantation of Kittatinny 
blackberries, which are much subject to rust, as 
every one knows who is acquainted with this plant. 
The rust is exceedingly abundant in this plantation, 
and covers the ground so as to give large spots of 
it a yellow or orange tinge. I have grown wheat 
adjacent to this blackberry patch three times; 
twice it was unaffected by rust; the third time it 
was completely covered by it, and I clearly traced 
it from the straggling blackberry plants which grew 
up among it. On each occasion the wheat was 
excellent ‘The soil was good, and the stand large 
enough for forty bushels per acre. One year this 
yield was exceeded. The, season in which the 
wheat was struck by the rust was an abundant one. 
Rust prevailed everywhere that year. Up to the 
middle of June there was no indication of rust on 
the wheat, though there was abundance of it on 
the blackberries. Then there came a hot, rainy 
spell—foggy, close mornings, after damp, hot 
nights, and an intensely hot sun following. The 
wheat was very .soon covered with rust, which 
spread in patches, clearly centering about the 
rusted blackberry plants. 

Every farmer knows how wheat and oats rust 
occurs after such weather; and every intelligent 
student knows how the wheat plants are weakened 
by the excessive stimulus to their growth by the 
moisture and heat. It is not only the poorly fed 
plants—and animals as well—which are subject to 
disease of parasitic origin, but the very vigorous 
and best developed. Excessive growth and develop- 
ment is not health; it is disease. It is the highly- 
manured and luxuriant tomatoes and potatoes 
which are stricken by the rot; and potatoes suffer 
in wet years when excessive moisture stimulates the 
vines to an unhealthy growth. Mr. Peter Hender- 
son, whose eyes are always in his head and in close 
correspondence with his sound and active brain, 
once told me how a part of the roof of one of his 
rose-houses had been carelessly left open one night, 
and how a frost which occurred touched the roses 
just under the open sash. The space and the 
damage were well defined. A few days after, 
every plant in this space was struck with mildew, 
but no other in the house or in others; a clear 
proof of the fact that fungoid disease will and does 
attack weak plants, while strong, Aca/thy ones resist 
the attack. I emphasize the word healthy, because 
apparent vigor is, by no means, always a sign of 
health. Everybody knows this to be true, and 
especially in regard to plants which show an 
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abundant vigor at times, and in warm, wet seasons. 
This excessive growth is actual weakness, and the 
too succulent tender growth is the first that is in- 
fected by disease, or nipped by an early frost. 

Natural weakness és essential to the initial attack 
of these parasites. The case of the apparently 
most thrifty calves and yearlings—the plethoric 
and soft fleshed of the herd—which are most surely 
struck by anthrax fever, the black quarter or black 
leg or bloody murrain, as it is called—might be 
cited as analogous and in point. The same applies 
to smut in corn, which, when the growth of corn 
is exceedingly rapid under the stimulus of manure 
and fertilizers, and the hot moisture of July and 
August, fairly boils over at every pore with the 
parasite, which appears from the very root, through 
stem, leaf, ear, and tassel, in unwholesome tumors; 
showing how the favorable conditions, the un- 
healthful because excessive, growth of the plant, 
favor the spread of the parasite. —Zxchange. 


SCHOCL. 

Pror. JOHN. TYNDALL, of London, in 1872, 
dedicated to the interests of the study of science in 
this country the profits of his lectures delivered in 
this country during that year. The money was 
placed in the hands of trustees, and by good invest- 
ment has now increased to $32,400. Prof. Tyndall 
has recently directed that this sum shall be divided 
equally between Harvard, Columbia College, (New 
York,) and the University ot Pennsylvania ; giving 
$10,800 to each of these institutions. 

THE Harvard ‘‘ Annex,” for furnishing female 
students with the opportunities of the University, 
closed its seventh year with more than 50 pupils. 

PRINCE BisMARCK shows his appreciation of 
teachers by turning his recent birthday testimonial 
into a trust fund for the benefit of young teachers 
not yet earning their living, and for aid to active 
teachers in educating their own children. 


FINISHED.—She has graduated from her fashion- 
able boarding-school and come home. She has 
‘* finished her education,’’ and next Fall she will 
‘come out.’? The chrysalis state is ended and the 
butterfly state begins. She has been a nun for four 
years; and she thinks that quite long enough. Her 
father has paid four or five thousand dollars for her 
education. When he takes an account of stock, he 
shakes his head doubtfully; if he dared, he would 
question audibly whether the investment has paid. 
But he is under altogether too good discipline to 
raise any question. Besides, if the truth must be 
confessed, he knows more about the value of pork 
than of Latin, French, mathematics, and music. 
But he sometimes looks at the finished young lady, 
and remembers the artless and simple-hearted little 
girl of eight years ago, and in his heart of hearts 
he wishes that she had been left unfinished. He 
has the uncultivated taste to prefer the pine in its 
native wilderness, as he remembers it in the pasture 
of his boyhood, to the pines in his Italian garden, 


trimmed and fashioned in all fantastic and un- 
natural shapes. 

But though he sometimes has misgivings, she 
never has. She has gone through the appointed 
probation, has completed the process of intellectual 
incubation, and has no doubt of her ability to fly. 
She can generally understand the French phrases 
in the last society novel, and so she has finished the 
modern languages. She can play a dozen set pieces 
on the piano, if she has the notes and is not out of 
practice, so she has finished her musical education. 
She has brought home in her trunk half a dozen 
crayon copies from pictures given her by her master, 
and after he has gone over them and touched them 
up they present a very respectable appearance ; so 
she is a finished artist. She has read the First Book 
of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and parsed most of 
it, so she has finished English literature. She can 
rattle off the names of the crowned heads of Eng- 
land, and knows that William the Conqueror won 
the battle of Hastings, that Henry VIII. was not a 
model husband, and that Charles I. was beheaded 
by Cromwell ; so she has finished English history. 
She has committed to memory the greater part of 
Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy,”’ and recited it; so she is 
finished in Moral Philosophy. Finished! Poor 
girl! Infinity is about her, eternity is before her, 
and the germ of divinity is within her, and she 
knows it not. Finished! Alas! she does not 
know as much as poor Joe of Tom-all-alone’s, for 
he knew enough to say, ‘*I don’t know nothink.”’ 
She does not even know how to walk, but goes 
along the sidewalk with a mincing gait almost 
as excruciating to the beholder as it must be 
to her; nor how to breathe, for she has tortured 
her beautiful form into the semblance of an 
hour-glass, through which the sands of life are 
running fast. Her expensive education has given 
her absolutely nothing but ‘‘ accomplishments ’’— 
an ironical term used to signify the possessions of 
a girl who has incapacitated herself for accom- 
plishing anything. 

When a girl has ‘‘ finished her education,” she 
is spoiled, and a lifetime can hardly undo the mis- 
chief. Superficiality has developed nothing but 
self-conceit, and even a husband and children will 
hardly suffice to take that out of her. But, for the 
sake of girls yet unspoiled, we warn paterfamilias 
against the fashionable boarding-school that finishes 
education for its unfortunate victims. There are 
plenty of good girls’ schools in America ; no need 
any more to send to these fiaishing shops which 
are all veneer and varnish. 


We must evolve the true intellectual gymnasium 
for girls, as we have evolved the intellectual gym- 
nasium for boys, out of actual experiment. Mean- 
while, with Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn 
Mawr, with South Hadley, Norton, Bradford, and 
Lasell, and with the innumerable fitting schools to 
which these and kindred institutions have given 
rise, presided over by women who are scholars and 
Christians, whose schools are not a chrysalis, and 
whose graduates are not butterflies, it is an un- 
pardonable sin to send a poor rich girl to a fashion- 
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able school, where she learns to dress, but not to 
live ; to talk, but not to think ; and to pretend, but 
not to be.— Christian Union. 


a ~- — 


ITEMS. 


THE Royal Society of England has elected Prof. 
James D. Dana, of Yale College, an honorary mem- 


ber. It has conferred this honor on but one other 
American. 


By A NEW LAW which has just taken effect, all trade 
labor on Sunday in Vienna is henceforth prohibited, 
the object being to give a day's recreation to the in- 
dustrial classes. No work is allowed between 6 A.M. 
on Sunday and the same hour on Monday morning, 
though exceptions may be’ granted by the Minister of 
Commerce to trades or businesses whose interruption 
would interfere with the convenience of the public in 
traffic or consumption, and also in cases of iron-works, 
mills, etc., in which serious loss would be entailed by 
complete cessation of labor. The public vehicles, 
however, are about as usual, and the coffee houses, 
restaurants and beer-houses are open and overcrowded 
by workmen, who for the first time have their full Sun- 
day’s rest. It is calculated thatin Vienna about 50,000 
people are freed from Sunday work by the new law, 
the majority of whom on Sunday go with theic families 
into the suburbs, where the beer-gardens, as well as 
the railways, tramways, and omnibuses reap an abun- 
dant harvest.—Z£ xchange. 
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From The (London) Christian. 
LITTLE KATE. 





A PLEA FOR THE COUNTRY HOLIDAY COTTAGE, 





The glorious sun was shining bright 
One happy summer day, 

And village children on the green 
Were shouting at their play. 


The little birds sang merry lays, 
The brooklet warbled too ; 

And o’er the joyful earth was spread 
God's canopy of blue. 


The smiling fields were clothed with corn, 
Bright flowerets decked the sod ; 

Fair nature silently proclaimed 
The goodness of our God. 


One child surveyed that lovely scene 
With glad, admiring eyes. 

She gazed on fields, and trees, and sky, 
With rapture and surprise. 


*Twas Kate, a little London girl, 
Who lived 'mid smoke and din; 
And often she was very sick, 
And looked so pale and thin, 


But Christian friends who seek to bless 
Such little ones as these, 

Took Katie for one happy week, 
Among the fields and trees— 


Away from London's noise and smoke, 
Its restless, feverish life ; 

The constant tramp of busy feet, 
The eager, anxious strife. 


The waving corn bowed gracefully 
As Katie passed along, 

And from the trees a little thrush 
Gave forth a welcome song. 
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The breezes kissed her pallid cheek, 
The merry sunbeams smiled, 
And everything combined to cheer 
The little sickly child. 


Poor Katie danced for very joy, 
And clapped her hands in glee; 

She longed to kiss the little bird 
That sang so merrily. 


And as she looked on trees, and sky, 
And daisy-sprinkled sod, 

All things around, above, beneath, 
Spoke to her heart of God. 


And she was taught to look above, 
To Him who made them all; 
Who feeds the ravens when they cry, 
And notes the sparrow’s fall. 


And Katie heard of that bright home 
Of which the Scriptures tell, 

Where pain and want can never come, 
Where saints and angels dwell. 


They told her of celestial fields, 
' Where flowers unfading grow, 
And trees bear everlasting fruit, 
And living waters flow. 


She heard that she, a sinful child, 
_ Might have her sins forgiven, 
And dwell, not one short week alone, 
But evermore in heaven, 


Thrice happy they who seek to bless 
Those who can ne’er repay ; 
They shall not lose their great reward 

At the last reckoning day ; 


For unto them the King shall say, 
When crowned with majesty, 
“Since ye did good to one of these, 
Ye did it unto Me.” E. L. WRIGHT. 


St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
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THE BORDER LAND. 





Just on the border land, and can it be,— 

That we shall be afraid of this or that ? 

Faith’s eye hath almost scanned 

The very Rock, on which the faithful sat 

And tuned their harps to melody divine, 

And waved their palms beyond the shore of time, 

And yet we shudder :—are the waves so cold 

That roll around the unfettered soaring soul ? 

The dimming eye shall shortly see His face, 

And not a stranger’s, in that heavenly place. 

We cheat ourselves of half the joy in life 

With the dim phantom of a coming strife. 

Cast a// your care upon Him; His strong arms 

Can bear you up amid all vain alarms, 

And the sweet river of His peace shall flow 

O’er all the rocks and quick-sands here below. 

With folded arms then walk the quiet shore, 

Nor heed the dashing of the breakers’ roar ; 

They can but bear thee on to quiet scenes 

O’er the rough water that still intervenes, 

Stand firm, oh soul, upon the border land ; 

Take in the prospect ; let thy vision scan 

The mountains that may rise, the desert way. 

But, in the darkness, know that thou canst pray, 

And He can bring such floods of brightness down 

That thou wouldst yield thy all to gain the crown. 
Hudson, Third mo, 1885. E. A. L. 









